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PREFACE 


Through the means of Occasional Papers and Youth 
Bulletins the Youth Department has attempted in the past to lift up 
some relevant concerns and to stimulate the thinking of those who 
have been engaged in various forms of youth ministry. The publication 
of The New Creation and the New Generation made available some 
basic guidelines for those who have begun their ecumenical ministry 
at youth level. However, the Youth Department has never written 
a comprehensive kind of position paper on the ministry of the church 
to and with the younger generation. 


As it is said in the introduction, this document is 
basically by and for youth leaders, although a large number of 
youths themselves were invited to send in their comments, which 
were faithfully incorporated in the process of producing this paper. 
The first draft was sent to 500 youth workers around the world. 
Their comments and the deliberations at the WCC/AWCCE Youth 
Committee (1965 Mexico) resulted in the second draft which was 
then again sent around the world to those who sent us comments. It 
was practically impossible to incorporate all the valuable and 
critical comments received, and yet keep the paper within a reason- 
able length. However, the third draft was again scrutinized by the 
same committee in 1967 (Nairobi) and as a result this Department 
produced the present paper. We are grateful to those who kindly 
read the drafts and gave us valuable comments, and particularly 
tothose who translated the entire documents into their own language 
in order to facilitate wide discussion among youth leaders ina 
particular country. We are also grateful to those who made it 
possible to include this paper as a part of the Assembly documents. 


In order to make this paper available to wider circles 
of leaders around the world we decided to make this an issue of 
RISK. As we repeatedly emphasized, this paper is not the final 
statement on ecumenical youth ministry. Some of itsemphases may 
not be applicable to some situations. The recent student revolts and 
protests by members of the younger generation have already evoked 
new discussions, especially on the issue of relations between the 
generations. At Uppsala itself vigorous discussion took place, 
making it more than ever evident that this paper is merely a mean- 
ingful beginning of our attempt to articulate some insights about 
youth in God's world, a process that must continue. Particularly 
those who are at the initial stage of setting up and implementing an 
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ecumenical strategy for youth work may find this paper worthwhile. 
Even those who are experienced in ecumenical youth ministry may 
find some new insights here, 


We are deeply indebted to Rev. Albert van den Heuvel 
who, as Head of the Youth Department, carried the major respon- 
sibility for the creation of this paper. It is part of his legacy to us 
since he has now assumed other responsibilities within the World 
Council of Churches. We also wish to thank those former Youth 
Department staff members who shared the responsibility for this 
paper. 


We proudly submit this issue of RISK for your use. It 
is the crystalization of responsible thinking by our partners around 
the world. Only their sustaining encouragement through corres- 
pondence andthrough brief personal encounter here and there around 
the world has made it possible for us to pursue this challenging 
task. 


Sang Jung Park 


Introduction 


1. The Reason for this Statement 


The Youth Department of the World Council of Churches 
in the twenty years of its existence has never before written a 
position paper on youth in God's world. There are as many good 
reasonstoavoid such a statement as there were requests to produce 
one. We have finally tried our hand at it, together with many col- 
leagues of many Churches in many countries. We knew that the 
result would be a statement by youth leaders and not by youth itself, 
although many youth groups sent us their comments. We also knew 
that whatever strength the first draft had, it would lose its bite in 
the quasi endless attempts to add other emphases, to recognise 
vastly different positions, to reconcile almost contradictory points 
of view. Had we not known it before, our correspondents quickly 
showed us how big, how differentiated and how conflicting the views 
of andon youth are. We got letters from those who are primarily the 
pastors of youth, full of concern for what might harm and hurt; 
they were joined by people who are only interested in an imaginative 
and excitingly one-sided elite minority. The Christian educator put 
his comments in together with a charismatic streetworker, making 
friends among the unattached, 


And yet all this complexity and bewildering variety has 
not over-ruledour decision to go ahead and present this statement to 
the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches through its 
Youth Department Committee. The reason for such boldness is 
simply a growing number of requests to the Youth Department for 
such a statement. Many Churches, especially in the developing 
countries, are just starting youth work; most Churches are con- 
stantly reviewing the youth ministry they have. The Youth Depart- 
ment staff has tried to respond to requests for help in both of these 
processes by correspondence and visits. Our discovery was that in 
these reactions to vastly different situations many themes seemed 
to be constant, and this produced the plan for the statement which 
is now before you. We express the hope that it will serve, even if 
itisfora short time. We also hope that our successors will continue 
to revise and rewrite this paper. There is nothing definite about it 
and it will only serve if continually tested and brought up to date. 


Fifty per cent of the world's population is under 25 
years of age. This may not be a new phenomenon, but young people 
today have acquired a new place of importance in the world. 


As wage-earners andconsumers they play an important 
part in the economic life of society. 


As students - but not only the students: - they often 
form a vocal political element. 


Aseither subtle or overt revolutionaries, young people 
are in many countries a threat to the existing social order. 


As subtle or overt reactionaries young people, in 
many cases, can be an even greater threat to the community. 


Youth can experiment courageously and dangerously 
with traditions and reject inherited value systems. The search for 
security can make them also ruthlessly egocentric and conservative. 


There is no one picture of youth in our world, nor can 
we show the trend for all in generalising descriptions, but one thing 
is certain: youth today is eminentiy visible and sometimes Pes 
audible as a distinct entity in our societies. 


Young people are the subject and the object of much 
discussion and action. 


To feed, clothe, educate and employ them is an aggra- 
vating problem in many countries. 


Governments, educational authorities, political 
parties, churches, sociologists, psychologists and parents have 
recognised the need for special ministries towards them which 
intend to provide the context and the incentives for a full personal 
lite: 


Young people themselves often regard these programmes 
and their personnel with suspicion. Only a small percentage of the 
younger generation is organised in programmes which the adult 
society offers to them, and most of them complain that while they 
really want to care, they are cared for. 


The percentage of the organised is not the same in all 
societies but it only exceeds 30 % where youth work is made oblig- 
atory. 


We have to look at a younger generation, therefore, in 
wider terms than of youth work only. 
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2. What we Mean by ‘Youth’ 


The word youth does not mean the same thing in all 
parts of the world. It defies definition and only just allows des- 
cription. In this statement we generally have in mind the age group 
between 16 and 25, knowing full well that age represents different 
characteristics in different societies and aware of the different 
names given to this group (terms such as teenager, young adult, 
adolescent, youth, young person, have different connotations in 
different cultures). In some cultures phenomena treated as pri- 
orities in the following pages will only exist as marginal realities. 
Urban problems may, at first sight, not concern those living in a 
rural society - as S0 % of all young people do = but we are con- 
vinced that in the future the city will set the pace for the whole 
community. In all cultures youth is not only a sociological de- 
nomination; it also represents a quality. It represents a renewing 
force’ to discover a more adequate style of life. It represents a 
spiritual struggle to come to such a quality of living that man can 
authentically face the challenge of the world in which he is living. 
Youth has to-be experienced, it can hardly be described. All 
languages have expressions indicating the youthfulness of older 
people who are capable of accepting rapid change and ready to 
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receive the new. That insight we do not want to lose in what follows: 
it is not enough, nor is it necessary, to be under 35 to be young. 


3. What we Mean by 'God's World’ 


When in the following pages we speak about the world, 
we do so in the awareness that we refer to God's creation in which 
he is activelyinvolved. Our faith is historical; it concentrates on the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Jesus, who is with man in his 
history and in his struggle with nature. We experience the world as 
history, continuously subjected to change. God's world is never 
static, even if man would sometimes like it that way, and certainly 
in our age rapid change is one of the chief characteristics. It is His 
world and therefore we are remembering and anticipating events in 
which He breaks into our history. It is His world and therefore we 
live with the certainty that God's plans for us are ‘plans for peace, 
not disaster, reserving a future of hope for you’. (Jerusalem Bible 
Translation. Jer. 29: 11). Such hope calls us to realism, knowing 
that the world is also full of resistance against God's plans and 
therefore full of suffering. In this world we see and hear a younger 
generation live, work, speak and play. 


4, What We Mean by 'Church' 


When we speak about the Church in this paper, we are 
not primarily interested in organisation or numbers but in the whole 
visible community of faith. We use it in its most direct form as the 
People of God, chosen for mission and service and celebrating God's 
mighty deeds in history. We reject a conception of the Church 
which caters only for the elect and which only opens its doors to 
let in new converts. For us, the Church is constantly bringing the 
scandal of the Gospel within hearing distance of modern man, always 
translating the tradition into the language now spoken, alert to avoid 
artificial stumbling blocks between modern man and his choice of 
God's ways. We know that the Church cannot fulfil its mission with- 
out institutional forms and structures, but we also know that these 
institutions and structures must be flexible and changing. We know 
that the Church needs doctrinal statements, for its own teaching and 
for its mission to the world, but we also know that a mere repetition 
of dogma is not enough. The Church is a profoundly historical 
institution which receives its tradition from the past, its calling 
from the future and its challenge from the actual situation. When 
we speak of the fellowship within the Church or the togetherness of 
old and young, we are not referring to a cosy state of affairs in 
which Christians are living a different life from the rest of mankind; 
but we describe how a call to mission makes for a unity stronger 
than all conflict between the generations. In all this we donot gloss 
over the sickness of our denominations. 


We know full well that in many congregations there is 
little sense of mission, drab worship, irrelevant service, in- 
comprehensible witness, rather than a joyous and obedient life in 
Christ. We do not forget that division rather than unity has become 
the natural state of the Church. It is no wonder in such a situation 
that the generations have trouble finding each other. Rather than 
blaming the older people or admonishing the younger, we would 
like to emphasise that the renewal of the life of the Church is a call 
which comes to all. God is not very age-conscious: the neat dis- 
tinction between young and old does not mean much to him. The 
people of God have always had a special concern for young people. 
They knew that the history of the Old and the New Covenant is full 
of instances in which people were called to witness and even lead 
at a susprisingly early ace (l-sam. 3:1 samy 17; fer. 1:1 Tim.~4: 
11); it also recognises that the younger generation will have to 
carry on the Tradition given to the whole people, Inthe Church, 
baptised and confirmed young people are recognised as full members, 
who share in all gifts and responsibilities of the Christian life and 
so have a vital contribution to make to the mission of the Church in 
the world. 


Youthnaturally livesin the present situation with hands 
stretched out towards the future, be it with cheap expectations of 
easily acquired luxury or with a deep commitment to a more human 
life for themselves and others. This orientation towards the future 
tests and challenges the Church and reminds it of the God who calls 
his people to live towards his future. This orientation towards the 
future is the Tradition, which is entrusted to each new generation. 
‘Let these words I urge on you today be written in your heart. You 
shall repeat them to your children and say them over to them 
whether at rest in your house or walking abroad, at your lying down 
or at your rising. ' (Deut. 6,6 and 7). But much more than the faith- 
ful reception of the tradition is at stake. Youth also in its own turn 
innovates and creates. They .receive the tradition, mould imand 
enrich it while they receive, and hand it over again as a new and 
even richer gift. Old and young together share a discipline knowing 
that there is a way of thinking to be kept alive, that there are road 
signs to be learned and that in each period innovators and creators 
of new values and traditions are needed. This shared discipline 
generates a positive tension between the generations, which needs 
to be recognised. It can only be avoided by domination of the older 
people or separation of the generations. Neither of these however 
is a viable alternative in the Church. 


The deepest concern of the Church in Mission is to 
help a young generation find a creative and imaginative relation to 
the ever-changing forms of our society and to choose to contribute 
to its wellbeing, using their gifts for service to others. 
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A. The Younger Generation 


5. The Generations 


The transition from childhood to adulthood shows many 
forms. Anthropologists tell us that in primitive rural societies this 
transition usually came and comes without a prolonged and severe 
crisis. Sometimes a short “rite de passage’ suffices, or, in other 
tribes, the initiation period may take some months. Although the 
youngster's life is deeply affected the inner conflict is confined to 
a precise period. The behaviour of the parents is simply repeated 
and imitated by their children, and if there is social change at all, 
it comes slowly enough to be accepted by all and integrated into the 
traditional way of life in the community. 


The authority of the parents and leaders in the commu- 
nity is not challenged because their functions are recognised as 
having natural authority. 


Even if, in the course of history, certain of these 
traditional cultures disintegrated and young people were affected by 
these crises, the birth of new, but equally stable societies offered 
structures in which young people found an acceptable and authentic 
place. Today, however, one has to travel far to find such quiet and 
undisturbed communities. Most people live in rural situations; but 
they also live in an age of urbanisation. The isolated village, not 
reached by winds of rapid social change, is dying out. The im- 
provements in technology revolutionize agriculture; increasing 
traffic and communication techniques make isolation virtually im- 
possible. The standard of living rises, less children die, old people 
live longer. And although hunger and misery, illiteracy and disease 
are constant companions for millions of people, the resigned 
acceptance of their conditions dwindles quickly; a new hope for the 
future and a new resentment against those who refuse to share enter 
people's lives. 
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Rapid social change with its mobility and separation 
brings an increase of tension between the generations. Authority is 
no longer simple and self-evident but becomes differentiated and 
accepted only as a product of understanding and acceptance. Inte - 
gration into a society of rapid change is very difficult; it is like 
jumping on a moving train. It requires skill and precision. Because 
of the ever-growing complexity of our societies the chance is great 
that integration amounts to submission. There are phenomena in 
our time which show that many young people distrust basically all 
education and youth work methods because they seem not to allow 
young people to find identity and responsibility but rather present 
them with an unreal choice to accept or to stay out, to conform or 
to rebel. A real integration, which would require or at least allow 
critical participation, is more than most adults can take and more 
than most young people can muster; and sothe choice seems narrowed 
down to submission or rebellion. 


The situation becomes really difficult in countries 
where the structures exclude large minorities or even the majority 
of the population from decision-making. Revolutionary demands 
clash with the prevailing power.—Here integration is simply sub- 
mission and the only alternative seems to be revolution. In areas 
of potential or actual revolution the tension between generations 
degenerates into conflict. 


We use the word revolution in its specific sense of a 
changeover in government in which a larger percentage of the 
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people acquire access to decision-making and power. In such 
cases young people have always been actively involved, often as 
leaders. That shows their readiness to question basically what 
exists and their capability to take responsibility. 


Revolutionary inclination or behaviour can, however, 
also be manipulated so that youth is used to continue a revolution 
which has lost its first vigour and given way to a more orderly, less 
exciting order of society. The revolutionary élan becomes artificial 
and the young people are used to perpetuate what was meant to 
change. 


It is hard to say where the line lies between a pro- 
ductive and necessary tension between the generations and a de- 
structive and deplorable conflict. The Western culture exalts 
tension as necessary for personal development and structural change. 
Eastern culture tends rather to stress its fears oi conflict. In each 
approach an essential element of the picture is shown. 


_ Translating the destructive conflict between the 
generations into a productive tension is not an easy thing. Education 
for adultsis probably as much needed as education for young people. 
But we are convinced that the problem needs more than education. 
Only when young and old will accept the challenge of a common 
future together and build their lives into service, will the conflict 
disappear and the tension become productive. 
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The generation problem in some developing countries 
shows yet another face. When the average age of a nation is very 
low and educationis mainlythe privilege of the young, discrimination 
against the older people threatens partnership between the gener- 
ations. This problem, also known in the highly competitive jobs of 
a technological society, is no less serious for the relations between 
the generations than the one which we are concerned with in this 
statement. 
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Oo. What Youth Has in Common 


To draw a profile of youth today, is to draw a profile 
of modern man. Youth shares the predicament of all people. So, 
most young people are hungry, only a few have more than they can 
eat. Most young people have little chance to be educated, only a few 
can study as much as they can take. 


We cannot draw a general picture true for all, but we 
must recognise a few essentials all have in common. 


All young people are feeling the wind of change, although 
not all may be equally excited about that prospect. 


The whole younger generation knows the longing for 
more adequate structures of society, although the content of their 
hope may be very different. 


The whole generation looks for authentic leadership, 
real imagination, true vision and an open future. 


Everywhere young people have more power than their 
elders had in their days because of the increase in their knowledge 
or the incentive character of their hope, sometimes also because of 
their sheer numbers. Even more important, a world-wide younger 
generation has in common an inter-related future, The worldas 
getting smaller and smaller and nations are more and more inter- 
related and tomorrow this will be more true than today. It is in its 
relation to history, past, present and future, that the wellbeing of 
the younger generation istobe discussed. When hope and expectation 
are alive and take form in an active commitment to fulfil them, 
youth renews its strength. It. is not youth which is the hope of the 
future, but the future whichis the hope of youth. It has been observed 
that an allegiance to renewal, as the implementation of hope, is the 
only real antidote for the problems of a younger generation. The 
personal and communal morality of youth, about which adults seem 
tobe so anxious, can only become a meaningful discipline when there 
are great concerns enlisting the active engagement of a younger 
generation now. 
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The greatest mistake with regard to young people is to 
demand that they solve their personal problems independently of the 
great problems of our time. A direct relation exists between the 
relation to questions like sex, employment, honesty, social be- 
haviour and those like race, war, international economic justice, 
viable political structures. A people which works with determination 
towards a new future has no youth problem. It is in an expectant 
and resolute effort to overcome the injustice and inequality of our 
time that a personal and communal discipline is found. 


This is also true for the psychological problems. The 
search for identity which is such a burning concern of many young 
people cannot be solved by a concentration on personal fulfilment 
but only by the acceptance of a service allegiance towards others. 
Being and becoming a’ person, who can decide and choose, belong 
and be alone, requires the freedom to be able to give up oneself. 


It is in these questions that the honesty and openness of 
an older generation is of tremendous importance. Assuming a moral 
authority which is not based on performance and results, endangers 
the partnership between young andold in our societies. Such partner- 
ship can only come about when the older generation is willing to 
acknowledge its own limitations and invite younger people to play 
their rolenow, to weave meaning out of the threads of responsibility 
and creativity. Partnership is denied when youth is merely seen as 
the hope for the future. This often-repeated misunderstanding 
usually covers up a denial of the active role young people have to 
play while still young. It allows the educator to indoctrinate his 
student rather than letting him participate in a shared process of 
learning. It allows society to call young people into military service 
tofight wars not of their making and it excludes the younger generation 
from the decision-making process. 


No wonder a younger generation is pushed back and 
forth between optimism and pessimism, between progressiveness 
and conservatism. Scientific discoveries and the breathtaking 
accumulation of power man has acquired make life very exciting; at 
the same time the breakdown of the secure values of the past and 
the crisis of identity asthe price of participation in the modern world 
make for a hitherto unknown frustration, bordering on despair. Yet, 
many young people are neither helpless or inactive. They make a 
tremendous contribution to the world in which we live. In avery 
special sense it may be said that our world is first of all their 
world, in which they are the natives and the adults tend to be the 
strangers. Of course we also know that not all young people know 
either the excitement or the despair and that many of them simply 
live complacently or contentedly. We do not rejoice in this calmness. 
Maturity in the modern world will not be acquired by avoiding the 
extremes but by keeping them together. 
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B. The Gospel 
and a Younger Generation 


7. God's Faithfulness and Man's Responsibility 


The Jewish people, in its covenant faith, regarded the 
presence of the younger generation as one of the signs of God's 
faithfulness. Each newborn child meant that God had not tired of 
His unfaithful people. So the natural joy about newborn children, 
securing support for the old, was seen in the wider relationship 
between the people and its God. No wonder that the large family 
often became a sign of God's special friendliness towards the 
community. 


The childisnot only a gift, however, it also represents 
a call to responsible living. The child has to be received, loved and 
cared for, fed, and educated. So each newborn child is also the 
reminder that adults must accept their partnership with the creator 
in his covenant and show their responsibility in dealing with the 
number andneeds of their children. Thisisnot only true of the family, 
but also of the whole community. The adults who have no children of 
their own share in the responsibility for a new generation and thus 
respond to God's faithfulness. 


8. Telling the Story 


The explicit commandment to the Hebrew father to tell 
his children about God's great deeds in history and their present 
meaning, reveals one of the greatest functions the child has in the 
people of God. It isthe child in the Bible who is to ask those questions 
whichforce the older people continually to find new words to explain 
the faith. It is the child who forbids mere repetition in handing on 
the Tradition and who forces, by his probing and often unexpected 
questions, the people to continuous translation of the history of the 
dealings of God with man. We are not referring here to the cateche- 
tical method of formal questions and formal answers but to the 
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beginnings of the whole teaching ministry of the church, Genuine 
answers to true questions cannot be given in words only but request 
a style of life inthe adults, exemplifying and embodying the substance 
and the actuality of the stories told. The message is indigenised 
profoundly when anew generation interrogates the father in the faith. 
The larger task of translating the gospel into terms of other cultures 
and new situations is but an extension of the task of telling youth 
what faith is about. 


9. The Biblical View of Youth 


The Bible, both in the Old and New Testament, speaks 
about young people in the historic framework of the time in which its 
books were written. Sociologically speaking, the Bible depicts a 
stable type of society in which children are made to behave like 
adults, yet kept away from authority for many years. Adolescence, 
in our sense of the word, is not known. A youngster plays the same 
role in the house as a servant. To substantiate our views of a 
younger generation with Bible texts, as often happens, is therefore 
a dubious affair. It should be noted, however, as quite an exceptional 
case inbiblical times that young people are so explicitly mentioned 
as capable of receiving God's revelation. 


10. The Generations in the Bible 


Nowhere in the Scripture is a typology of young people 
given; ~The Bible is.not intérested-in asseparate picture on tic 
generations but in their relations. Within the old and the new co- 
venants the responsibility for each other is stressed. The younger 
generation is told to be obedient and attentive, the older people to 
be understanding. Nowhere are children seen as the possession of 
the parents, they are always treated as full persons. Behind ad- 
monitionsto both young and old we can still detect that this covenant 
relationship was not regarded as a natural one but had to be worked 
out. It seems to us that here an important clue for an improved 
relation between the generations is given. We will return to this 
element later. 


11. Youth as Parable 


The social structure in. biblical times made young 
people serve the older ones. Not only the child was a servant but 
also what we call the young adults still held a servant position. In 
the revolutionary context of service in the New Testament, Jesus 
uses this role as a parable (Luke 22: 24-27) for the whole life of 
discipleship. It is this concept which warns us both against an over- 
optimistic and paternalistic view of youth. 
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12. All Young People 


It is not only the young Christian who represents the 
sign of God's love for man. herefore, the Church is as interested 
inthe younger generation as a whole as it is in its own young people. 
This concern is shown in the understanding we have of the new 
generation, the contribution which is made to their wellbeing through 
education, leisure-time facilities, and if necessary, rehabilitation 
of young people in society. Bestofallitis shown by recognising the 
continuous need for renewal of outdated structures and a recon- 
ceptualisation of all our ideologies - belief included - as they 
were formulated in earlier times. 
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C. The Younger Generation 
in Society 


13. Study, Analysis, Participation 


Eachnew generation hasnew contributions and different 
requeststo make. In our differentiated societies these contributions 
are varied. There is probably hardly a country left in the world 
where one can depict the generation as a whole in one portrait. In 
the industrial countries the young worker may be most typical, just 
as in others the student is the primary type of youth. But even if it 
isthe young worker who sets the trend in style of dress and leisure- 
time activities for a whole generation, that does not mean that the 
student is less visible or less important. It may well be that the 
trend in a younger generation is set by a different group of young 
people from the ones who most influence behaviour and style. 


In the developing countries the young well-educated 
seem to set the pace, even if the majority of youth has no chance to 
follow them and is forced to behave differently. The dominant type 
of youth in any society should not close our eyes to the needs and 
aspirations of all the others who are different. 


It is the differentiation in continents and within each 
nation which makes a continuous study and analysis of youth 
imperative. Muchcouldbe done in developing nations to train leaders 
who are at least used to taking notice of such studies. Churches 
have to join other institutions in our society who not only ask for 
such studies but also pioneer in undertaking them. In the developed 
nations it has to be watched that such study and analysis does not 
provide toolsto manipulate, indoctrinate and even dehumanise young 
people. Study and analysis is neutral in itself. It can be used for 
the good andthe bad of those analysed. We would urge that continuous 
attention be given to such studies, which will have to be carried 
out multidisciplinarily by sociologists, anthropologists and psy- 
chologists. 
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The revolutionary aspect of our time poses a special 
problem. In many lands it is (a minority of) the younger generation 
which is most caught by the vision of the inadequacy of social 
structures, Their more natural knowledge of science, development 
and the power of their will for change produce a strong commitment 
to participate in the structural change of society and to feel res- 
ponsibility for the great masses of people who show complacency 
and content in the situation. Rather than attempt to curtail this 
revolutionary spirit, society should gratefully accept the lead of 
its younger generation. 


Many adults cannot resist the temptation to speak about 
young people in such a positive and enthusiastic way that youth. it= 
self gets very suspicious. Most young people know very well that 
they are not better or worse than older people, they know the con- 
servatism and immaturity of their own inclinations and the romantic 
evaluation of their contributions to them sounds like a new form of 
paternalism. The idolising of youth means that again they are not 
taken seriously by an older generation which either fears the young, 
or has not come to terms with the fact that it is itself growing 
older. It is not sentimentality that is asked, nor a demonstration 
of understanding, but genuine confidence that a new generation can 
andwill contribute to the welfare of the community. Such confidence 
must be shown in an invitation to partnership. 


14. The Protest of a Younger Generation 


One of the most important phenomena amongst young 
people today is the tremendous energy with which they protest 
against the social and political disorder of our times. There is 
hardlya country in the world where some form of protest movement 
is not eminently visible, although the expressions of it differ. It 
may be simply in a style of dressing or even in hair styles. It may 
be by marching or even violent uprisings. Protest can come in the 
form of academic debates, teach-ins, conferences and publications 
and it can come by less sophisticated, although not necessarily 
less effective means. 


The objects of the protest movements vary. They can 
be directed against racial discrimination, imperialist politics or 
economic exploitation. 


The protest movements of a younger generation have 
to be understood in terms of the society to which youth wants. to 
relate but cannot. Romantic applause for protest is as harmful as 
authoritarian refusal to identify its causes, Without denying that the 
adolescent alsohas a responsibility for the order of society, society 
should know its own imperfection and, for that reason, invite 
criticism. Protest in itself however is not enough; it has to be 
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evaluated, deepened and translated into a constructive contribution. 
All groups in society need help to make their critical contribution 
in a constructive and positive way. 


In some countries the protest of youth has taken on 
organisational forms. The unconscious rebellion of the ‘unattached' 
becomes a well-organised political alternative. There is thinking, 
organisation and clarity. Sometimes, the organised protest attracts 
the ‘socially rejecting’ even to the extent of changing the concept 
and image of the organised groups. Sometimes the organised protest 
takes its own directions. The language of protest has developed its 
ownforms, itshymnsandmarches, which can have a great attraction 
also for the non-committed majority of the generation. This can go 
so far that the original forms of protest become acceptable and have 
little power left: they become part of the fashion and lose direction. 
Discernment of the genuine goals of the protest movement remains 
necessary. It would seem that the influence of the protest-group, 
although always a minority in the generation, demonstrates its 
leadership qualities. It should be pointed out that the effectiveness 
of protest is determined by the capacity to avoid isolation. te there 
fore requires resistance to the status quo and the powers hindering 
change, as much as a constructive search for new structures and 
for the powers that bring about change. 
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15. Development and Hunger 


The number one problem of our world today is the 
misery in which most young people live. Illiteracy, malnutrition, lack 
of employment are daily companions, depriving most of them of 
their dignity and their energy. Development is held back by con- 
ditions in the poor countries but even more by exploitation and 
greed of the developed countries. Ways have not been found for 
them to share their wealth and build world structures for economic 
and political relations, by which development would not only take 
place, but take place quickly. Experts have long since shown the 
way along which both the rich and the poor may find their way out 
of this situation which endangers world peace more than any other 
threat. Apparently public opinionis not ready to invest the politicians 
with enough freedom to begin to work out those international re- 
lations in trade and aid which a peaceful settlement requires. The 
politicians in turn are afraid that such policies, which demand 
temporary but substantial sacrifices from the rich, are suicidal as 
long as they have not found ways to keep certain investors and 
traders from exploiting the poor countries. So a vicious circle is 
established and the situation is aggravated by a faulty infrastructure 
in the southern countries, 
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It seems to us that, although this is not a generation 
question only, young people in both the poor and the rich countries 
must learn to protest efficiently and in the right places against 
underdevelopment. Public pessimism, which holds all people capable 
of working only for self and only for gain, must be exposed in its 
untruth; agencies involved in development aid must be told to 
acquire a political context, so that they become educationally 
eifective. 


The rich nations will have to act quickly to find some 
private and public discipline if a gigantic world contlict is to be 
avoided. 


All forces of mankind have to be combined to free the 
world from hunger. The fight against hunger is not only - although 
mainly - a political struggle for new trade relations and viable 
international structures. There is also need for better organisation 
and use of personnel and resources in rural development. Training 
for young agricultural people is still a tremendous task before us. 


16. War and Peace 


The younger generation is often more aware than 
older people, how precarious peace is in our world. They know that 
a good part of their generation is involved in fighting wars, not of 
their own making, in many countries. Strange wars are being fought 
in our time, in which the real antagonists do not meet on the battle- 
field but use other peoples to fight their cause. It is the young who 
pay the price with their lives for the conflict of the powers. Protest 
against warfare is therefore an expression of the will to live. Many 
young people feel that the wars they are dragged into are not only 
unnecessary but also unjust and they are looking for other ways to 
serve their countries. Alternativestomilitary service are necessary 
to make this possible. The Church has repeatedly stated that war 
is sin and it has therefore the task of finding other ways in which 
the younger generation can serve, than by fighting wars in which 
they do not believe. Alternative service schemes and a humane 
treatment of conscientious objectors is a self-evident responsibility 
for the Christian Church. 


17. Education 


Education is under discussion everywhere. And it 
shouldbe, for we are far from a world in which all young people can 
draw freely from the knowledge the human family has gathered. 
Illiteracy still reigns in many countries, enslaving people to ig- 
norance. In other countries where education is compulsory and 
opportunities for learning are abundant the problems are no less 
severe. Over-crowded schools, insufficient and not always qualified 
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teaching personnel make school education a continuous problem. 
Opposition to a practice of learning which remains intellectual and 
aloof and bewilderment as to how we learn to learn in an age in 
which the quantity of knowledge is so rapidly increasing go hand in 
hand. Care for a younger generation should mean that our societies 
do not hesitate to give a high priority to educational problems. The 
discussion on what the content of modern education should be, and 
what the best methods are to bring the education to the people, is 
vital. A person without education in our complex society is con- 
demned to be without understanding and without participation. He is 
an outcast. Out-of-school education, adult education, university 
training, vocational training, and school education are pillars to 
the dignity of man, and as such are essential fields of thought and 
action for the community. The establishment of Christian schools, 
no doubt desirable in various situations, is no more important than 
the contribution made through Christians personally involved in 
educational processes. 


One of the most needed aspects of education is the 
overcoming of a defensive or superior nationalism. We live in a 
time in which the diminishing dimensions of the world seem to 
produce unprecedented tensions. For the first time in history the 
obliteration of all mankind is a live possibility. The education of a 
true ‘international man’ is therefore an inescapable task. Language 
programmes, exchange of young people, scholarships for students 
and special programmes to come to international understanding 
must be developed with much more intensity and imagination than 
hitherto. Education which produces people who are strangers to a 
world of inter-related nations, is bad education. 


18. Unemployment 


The statistics show us that a large percentage of the 
younger generation in our world has no work nor much prospect of 
finding an occupation after leaving school. Such a situation simply 
invites the problem of a restive and rebellious younger generation. 
There is no way to blame a maladjusted adolescent for his social 
behaviour if the labour market has nothing to offer him whether he 
received an education or nots Unemployment. is enforced leisure: 
The threat -of unemployment is- greater imAsia~ Africa and Latm 
America than in North America and Europe, but no less real in the 
last mentioned continents. There are -places where tie educated 
have problems in finding work while in other parts of the world the 
underprivileged are permanently unemployed. Not only will oppor- 
tunities for work have to be sought, but the concept of work itself 
has to be thought through again in relation to service of the community. 
Automation and cybernetics change the volume and character of 
work basically. At the same time the agricultural type of manual 
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labour will, in many parts of the world, haveto acquire a new sense 
of meaning and dignity. Whether, in some parts of the world, young 
people will have to learn to work less or whether, in other parts, 
they will have to learn to work more depends on the needs of the 
society in which they grow up. 


19. The ‘Unattached’ 


More and more concern is given in our time to the so- 
called ‘unattached’ young people, not belonging to any social or- 
ganisation, who often come from socially unstable backgrounds and 
who live on the verge of delinquency. Research has shown that in 
almost all cases, these young people are victims of broken homes 
or excessively authoritarian communities rather than being freely 
responsible for their own behaviour. The responsibility for their 
lack of attachment lies, to a large extent, with society and the adult 
age-group which createdthem. Here again sympathetic and concerned 
attention by society should be demanded for its own wild fruits, and 
contributions should be made tothe formation of leaders and research 
programmes. From what we knew about this group - and let us 
admit that it is not very much - we have learned that the availability 
of adults who are willing to live with the unattached, enter their 
world and guide them from inside their short-term groupings, is 
about the only help we can give. In some countries such people are 
made available, and we express the concern that more and more 
such youth leaders should be found and trained. Perhaps the most 
important thing, however, is that society drop its judgemental 
attitude and realise what caused the eccentric behaviour of these 
youngsters. We should recognise that the ‘unattached’ are less 
favoured than the indignant and judgemental adults, and therefore 
need an expression of real care andlove more than those who conform 
to society's standards. The ‘unattached’ remind the settled citizen 
that society as a whole needs to be renewed and changed if this 
problem is to be mastered. Activities for integrating these young 
people into our unrepentant society only cover up the major problem. 


20... The Juvenile Delmaient 


The juvenile delinquent, as the next group in a sliding 
scale of society involvement, needs special mention, Although a 
small percentage of each new generation, they are a sad reminder 
of our inadequacy. Experts on juvenile delinquency have repeatedly 
stated that the lack of affection and the disgust which society shows 
for the young criminal are a strong factor for the deterioration of 
his social behaviour. Youth prisons and authoritarian reformatories 
are not the best tools to help these youngsters find themselves. In 
many cases, psychiatric help, and in all cases effective affection, 
are necessary. While deploring the violence and the delinquent 
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behaviour of the least-integrated young people, we shall even have 
to understand this phenomenon in the light of the dehumanising 
elements in our world rather than of the evil consciously willed by 
the young people involved, With regard to juvenile delinquents and 
the many young people who have not foundtheir way into the structures 
of society, adults can mix concern with gratitude for people who pay 
a high price for their protest: society does not accept them, Yet 
society, complaining about the nuisance and inconvenience which 
the least integrated elements cause good citizens, does not really 
suffer as much as the juvenile delinquents themselves. One 
would expect the churches and similar institutions, with. their 
knowledge of sin and forgiveness, and their concern for the whole 
man, to be in the forefront of research and aid to this group. How - 


ever, in many churches juvenile delinquents are also regarded 
with suspicion if not contempt. A moralising understanding of the 
Church anda narrow sense of its mission make it apparently difficult 
for Christians to recognise a priority here. Yet the origin of our 
community comprised many such people. 


21. The Church and Youth in Society 


In all of this the churches can do tremendous harm 
and make a tremendous contribution. Harm will be done if the 
churches (continue to) judge a younger generation without, at the 
same time, blaming the adults for creating the environment in 
which the young live. Harm will be done if the churches pronounce 
moral absolutes on private matters while they are silent on public 
matters like war and exploitation. Harm will be done if churches 
require from the young what the adults do not practise. Harm will 
be done if the churches speak without making clear that they have 
really studied and understood the issues at hand. Harm will be done 
if the churches speak to a younger generation without hearing and 
knowing the words of their own young people. Harm will be done 
if the churches do not speak and act, 


The churches can make a tremendous contribution, 
however, if they facilitate and join the studies about the contribution 
andneeds of a younger generation, come to the defence of those who 
criticise society, and help them to formulate programmes and act 
positively in response to this critique. The churches can make a 
tremendous contribution if they can think first of others and show 
their concern for the whole generation and not only for their own 
youth. The churches can make a tremendous contribution if they 
train youth leaders for non-church youth work and if they give their 
energy, financial aid and best contribution to the study and abolition 
of illiteracy, hunger, unemployment. The churches can make a 
tremendous contribution if they can show that they are indeed con- 
cerned about the whole young person himself and not only about his 
religious aspects. 
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D. Younger Members 
in the Church 


22. Takine A Real Part 


Baptism is the ordination of the Christian. It makes 
him a full member of the body of Christ. Where Confirmation is 
practised it is the event in which young people publicly acknowledge 
their faith in Christ and accept personally what their parents promised 
for them at their baptism. 


Youth who are baptised and confirmed are accepted as 
full members of the Church. They are fed from the table of the 
Lord, participate in the liturgy, and so in the mission and the Ser= 
vice of the Church rather than that these events alienate them 
progressively from the world. In many churches, however, this is 
not too clearly experienced. Confirmation and baptism are under 
discussion in all confessions. Baptism becomes a scandal if it is 
not related to faith, and confirmation becomes meaningless if it is 
only the graduation from Christian education. No wonder the churches 
finda stumbling-block in what is accepted as a symbol of their unity. 
No wonder also that some Christian communities have developed 
other forms of committing adults and children to the mission and 
life of the people of God. Young people in the Church are not only the 
object of teaching, not only the ones who have to listen and obey, 
but they are young laity, active participants in all the Church is and 
does. Byfaith, they are carriers of the new life in Christ, participat- 
ing in the full reality of the messianic community; they are the salt 
of the earth, the city on a hill, the first fruits of the new humanity, 
cooperators with God and his ‘letter’ to the world. This they share 
with the whole church. 


It is therefore of importance that churches - locally, 
regionally, nationally, and internationally - recognise the place and 
function of a younger generation in all that they do: in sessions 
(vestries) of local churches, Synod meetings, study committees, 
renewal projects as well as international conferences. 
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Certain cultures may have a tradition in which the 
young listen to the old and wait with their contribution until they 
themselves have arrivedat a mature age. But in the story of God and 
his world, wisdom is not what matures in man, but what is given by 
God, and he does not discriminate between age groups. God's action 
in history breaks through the man-made barriers of age as well as 
through all others. In order to express this clearly the Church must 
give its youth full opportunity to share in its speaking and especially 
in its mission in the world. History has shown that important 
contributions to the life of the Church often came from youth or- 
ganisations or youth departments or young people. This contribution 
may come in the form of - often unpopular - questions, criticism 
or constructive proposals. It may come in the form of action in 
which youth act out the faith they inherited in new forms. This 
means that often a wholesome tension exists between the generations. 
All members of the Church are sharing the tradition, all are re- 
membering the future, all are asked to live out their obedience 
now. Most older members of the Church will, by the nature of their 
experience, have more allegiance to the past, while most young 
people, by the nature of their hope, are more drawn to the future. 
But the generations meet now, and together they are called to be the 
people of God. 


This is very true for the liturgical life of the con- 
gregation. 


Not only singing, readings and prayers should express 
the unity of all based on a common hearing of, and response to, 
the Revelation; but also the great need for liturgical renewal should 
not only be answered by older people. Here young people by their 
participation in its modern culture and social struggles have a 
decisive contribution to make. A generation of young people, fully 
participating in worship, will produce a liturgically vocal laity. It 
ishightime to wake up some of our slumbering traditions and to ask 
ourselves constantly what new forms could be added to the wealth 
of our liturgical usage. Such new forms must be in the language 
and system of today and must therefore be developed by young people 
themselves. Of course, mere invitation does not suffice; only if 
youth participants are really participants can they be expected to 
take the adults seriously. It is very interesting to see that some of 
the ancient Orthodox churches take this consequence, of the baptism 
of their younger members, more seriouslythan many churches where 
youth work has long been a regular feature of the church life. 


The full integration of young people into the life and 
mission of the Church is an important facet of the manifestation of 
the unity in Christ which the Church professes. Separate youth 
work, which does not aim at a reconciliation of the generations and 


does not make this aim visible in its activities, does not belong in 
the Church, It divides the congregation into age groups, and pre- 
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pares the way for greater troubles once the younger church members 
have to come to grips with the ‘adult’ church. On the other hand, 
youth work which has the unity of the Church as its objective, which 
regularily brings together the different age groups, and which 
understands itself as a tool to manifest unity and common action 
between groups otherwise in conflict, belongs essentially to the 
churches’ ministry. 


We therefore plead with the churches to review 
constantly their youth ministries, both methodologically and ba- 
sically and to keep verifying their relation to the unity of the Church 
and to what moves a younger generation. 


23. Dangers of Youth Work 


Church youth work today is a necessary but hazardous 
affair. It is necessary because many young people need help on the 
road to adulthood. When the generations no longer share the same 
mental, spiritual and social climates, both need special attention. 
However, church youth work is hazardous because it tends to en- 
danger the unique unity of the people of God by a division of age 
groups which are all too often antagonistic to one another. It also 
tends to give churches an easy way out of necessary renewal, By 
only giving youth work freedom to experiment, the Church as a 
whole may neglect the renewal of the whole life of the Church. 


Christian youth organisations have therefore to be 
radically and continuously re-evaluated and reformed. Churches 
may want to pioneer in areas of work where little attention is given 
to certain problems: the misuse of drugs, the needs of the un- 
attached, the provision of opportunities for dialogue work with other 
faiths. As soon as others are ready to undertake these tasks should 
not the Christian community move out to new frontiers? 


Itis therefore of great importance that Christian youth 
work is ‘open’ so that others can join without being proselytised 
intothe Christian community. Here the historic lay movements have 
an important andunique place. Their health can be measured by their 
presence at the frontiers and their openness to outsiders. 


Churches engaging in youth work will have to ask 
themselves again andagain what the aimoftheir youth work is. Youth 
work should be mainly organised secularly, with the churches 
contributing leaders, budget and study. The churches could offer 
services to young people - space to meet, a chance to be together 
with adults - whether this brings to, or keeps young people in the 
Church or not. We know how sensitive youth is today towards youth 
work which has ulterior motives and which is more interested in 
their ‘souls’ than in them as young persons. True evangelism is 
interested in the whole person, gearing his total life to the gospel; 
a partial religious experience which isolates the new Christian 
from his age group and claims so much of his time for religious 
involvement that his full contribution to cultural, social and political 
life becomes all but impossible, is harmful rather than helpful. 
Church youth work should always concentrate, in emphasis and by 
continuous experimentation, on bridging the gap between the gener - 
ations, rather than unconsciously widening the gap between the 
generations, rather than unconsciously widening the gap organisa - 
tionally. Much more of the churches’ educational work - about 
sex, politics and cultural events, for instance - might be done by 
study groups of younger and older people coming together so that the 
involved can guide the not-yet-involved, and the not-yet-involved 
can help the involved. 
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24. Freedom For Separate and Integrated Development 


However, at the same time a younger generation is on 
the road to adulthood and in many ways is experimenting with life. 
The period of adolescence needs a carefully balanced combination 
of freedom to experiment and discipline to learn responsibility. The 
greater the tensions between the generations, the greater the need 
for both freedom and responsibility, for being together with their 
contemporaries and for coming together with older people. Free- 
dom is necessary to give young people a chance to formulate their 
own contribution, while responsibility requires them to express 
their partnership in the whole community. In most of our countries 
youth has emerged and has been made a sub-culture. Sometimes 
this sub-culture is artificially kept alive, sometimes it is taken 
for granted. The Church has a clear mandate to break tie Un- 
natural silence between the generations and to demonstrate a break- 
through of more co-existence by working consciously at bringing 
together the generations. We are convinced that this is the central 
task of church youth work and a Christian youth leader. 


25. Building Confidence 


It is of little use trying to find the guilty party inthe 
misunderstandings between the generations. The rapid _ social 
change in which both adults and adolescents are caughtup, produces 
a tension between the generations which cannot be ignored, Only a 
real effort at understanding each other will prevent the tensions 
from becoming a conflict. Sharp self examination of adults in this 
matter is at least as important as education of young people. Since 
the greater power is on the side of the adults, theyare thererore 
in the more vulnerable position. A ministry with young people must 
include education for understanding of adults. Without this, a real 
partnership will never come about. The New Testament speaks in 
one breath of the need not to exasperate the children and the call to 
obey the elders. Exasperated children cannot really obey theirelders 
because obedience presupposes confidence. And confidence in our 
time can only be built up with an effort on both sides. Adults who 
have not taken the time and energy to build up an atmosphere of 
confidence vis 4 vis young people cannot expect to exercise authority - 
in the biblical language related to careful listening and confidence - 
among them. 


26. Family Tensions 


This is of paramount importance in families. In all 
our cultures the relations between parents and children have be- 
come more and more difficult. In most cases, parents and children 
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have taken happy relationships for granted, so that insufficient 
attention has been paid to the many factors endangering parent- 
child relations. The command to honour father and mother has 
often been taken out of the biblical context of the covenant in which 
God ‘brings safety and honour' (Ps. 91:15) to his people so that they 
learn to honour each other. The commandment to give parents 
their rightful place and receive. the tradition trem them, im respect 
and gratitude, is very different from a description of an absolute 
and self-evident relationship. In our own time especially, when so 
many disturbing demands are made on a younger generation, parents 
will have to earn their authority and the esteem of their children in 
such a way. Only an attitude of openness, trustworthiness and 
willingness to testify to their own bewilderment can restore the 
partner ship. 


In a period of transition, parents must accept the fact 
that their children would rather talk and take counsel with other 
adults, than withtheir ownfamily. Befriending the children of friends 
can become an important help to adults and children alike. And 
parents ought to be able to encourage their children to talk to other 
adults, rather than show irritation or jealousy. A real dialogue 
cannot be forced, but it must be built up with conscious efforts on 
the part of all involved. 


27. Changing Standards 


The most important and most difficult meeting between 
younger and older members of the Church is around the quest for a 
viable ethic. Responsible participation in politics, authentic 
vocational choices, attitudes towards old and new ideologies, and 
questions of sexual behaviour, are causing young people more 
trouble than adults often seem to understand, 


A society often has standards, principles and convictions 
which were found, fought for and established in a very different 
situation from the one in which young people find themselves to- 
day. However, most societies are pretty tolerant of individual 
transgression of the rules as long as the rules themselves are not 
questioned, Few things confuse a young generation more than com- 
paring soaring figures of divorce with admonitions on chastity. In 
many lands, politics have acquired a false tone because of the way 
in which the older generation has either used or not bothered to use 
its political influence. We cannot expect a younger generation to 
have respect for ethical principles.if the guardians of those prin- 
ciples: do not obey them, or seenipretty lax al ecnteorcine tiem, 
Also, rapidly changing societies constantly throw up new demands 
and modify old ones, thus requiring young and old to be constantly 
engaged in revising and rethinking their discipline. Any attempt by 
adults to deny this, or to cover up their own uncertainties, makes 
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it more difficult for younger people to trust them. Young people 
would be the last ones to deny the necessity of a discipline - many 
groups despised by adults show a rather strict one - but it is seldom 
the one which society requires or understands, The difference in 
discipline is a fair reflection of the size of ‘the gap between the 
generations. 


Harsh judgements and quick repetition of traditional 
moral pronouncements, will help as little in this discussion, as 
refusal to assess the situation honestly and to discuss it. Before 
the Church can help with building a discipline which is both biblical 
and genuine in the view of the younger generation, confidence has 
to be restored. Without the existence of a real dialogue, the 
questions will not even be properly asked, to say nothing of finding 
new road signs. Church statements which young people have no 
hand in preparing, will only aggravate the conflict. Only if the 
Church as a community - in mission that is, with older and younger 
members together committed to the world - learns to tackle ethical 
issues, can a solution be expected, even if this is only a common 
acknowledgement of the complexity of the situation, 


There is a persistent tendency in the Churches to 
concentrate always on sex questions when speaking about youth, 
even though the older generation has not practised what it preaches. 
In many acontinent, however, political, educational and vocational 
questions are bothering young people much more. Many young people 
live in a different climate from their elders and, only if the older 
members of society are open for discussion, the tension between 
young and old can be productive, but if the older generation lives 
by closed convictions and locked principles, the tension will de- 
teriorate into conflict. If political apathy or more conservatism 
reigns in the churches, politically minded young people will regard 
the Church as irrelevant to their basic concerns. 


Therefore, we beseech the churches: to take the 
political ferment among their young people seriously; to help them 
to discover ways in which to play a constructive part in political 
thought and action; to learn to master the political questions the- 
ologically, andtogive examples of freedom and imaginative courage. 
But above all, we ask that the dialogue with the critical younger 
members should not be discouraged or changed into a monologue. 
Involvement of young people in the attempts to formulate political 
statements, and above all to come to political action, is a most 
important contribution. 


28. Ecumenical Sharing 


Fear is often manifested in the churches about com- 
mitting their young people to the ecumenical movement. De- 
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nominational youth work is regarded as a necessary preparation for 
ecumenical commitment. Is this right? This point of view, how- 
ever, presupposes a confessional unity which is hardly true for our 
churches, Itisthe experience of youth workers that an understanding 
of particular traditions is more apt to follow ecumenical experience 
than the other way round. Only in encounter does man get to know 
himself, and this is especially true for young people. Behind the 
fear of the confessions to involve their younger people in the 
ecumenical movement, a much deeper problem is hiding. Young 
people show very little allegiance to tradition and to denominations, 
but this problem will not be solved by a strict imposition of con- 
fessional loyalty. The Church in all its expressions will have to 
learn to continue interrelating ecumenical commitment and con- 
fessional education if it wants to serve its youth. We recommend to 
the churches to undertake such study and so equip youth better for 
authentic participation in the life of the whole Church. In many 
countries confessional youthwork structures have broken down any- 
way. As soon as a denomination breaks out of a youthwork pattern 
which is solely concerned with the confessional education and 
churchly equipment of youth, denominations become hindering rather 
than helping structures. In urban situations, confessional youth work 
makes no sense; service projects and mission schemes which take 
the world seriously, cannot be restricted denominationally. The 
Churches often have to choose between an honest ecumenical approach 
- tothe new questions of ourtimes, or the imposition of denominational 
structures on young people against their will and in spite of the re- 
quirements of the situation. 


We know from history that an imaginative minority of 
young people have contributed greatly to the ecumenical movement, 
and many of us are aware that many young people feel more at 
home in ecumenical communities than in their own churches. Rather 
than deplore this, we should take courage from it and step up the 
ecumenical impetus of our church youth work, fearlessly bringing 
together young people from our churches in a common struggle for 
understanding of the truth and for a manifestation of the life and 
witness of the whole Church. 


29. Conclusion 


The Church is not alone in its ministry with young 
people. God, the Holy Spirit, will himself call people into his 
service and mission to all creation. He can do that through all age 
groups. A youth ministry should therefore never become a nervous 
effort to keep young people in or win them for the Church. A style 
of life which is inspired by the gospel and a genuine care for a new 
generation is all that is required. The message of good news is 
strong enough to excite, engage and commit those of all ages. 
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COMING ISSUES 


UPPSALA QUOTE BOOK 


A collection of the best brief quotations from the Fourth 
Assembly, including material gathered on the scene and behind 
the scene, 


SIGNS OF RENEWAL 


Issues and examples of the renewal of God's people. 


OTHER ISSUES AVAILABLE 
RISK, 1965 | 


THE ORDAINED MINISTRY 
64 pages, Sw. Fr. 2.50; $0.75; 5s. 


Essays from Africa, Europe, Latin America and North America 
for and against the ordained ministry in our time. 


Ross Snyder, THE MINISTRY OF MEANING 
192 pages, Sw. Fr. 5.00; 3 1.50; 10s. 


An exceptional book about the struggle of a younger generation 
fora meaningful existence by the well-known Christian Education 
Professor from Chicago. 


RISK, 1966 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND ECUMENICAL COMMITMENT 
(28 pages, Sw. Fr. 2.505 90. 75; 38; 


A report on a conference evaluating Christian education in the 
light of ecumenical responsibility. 


CONFESSIONAL LOYALTY AT ALL COSYVs? 
104 pages, Sw. Fr. 2.50; 3 0.75; 5s. 
The younger generation and confessionalism. A symposium. 


RISK, 1967 


THE DEVELOPMENT APOCALYPSE (or) Will International In- 
justice Kill the Ecumenical Movement? 


150 pages, Sw. Fr. 5:00; 2 1.50; 10s. 
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"The important thing is to mobilize the entire Church in the 
effort and to recognize that the Church's most important role is 
one which does not require lengthy consultations and endless 
research programs: the Church is called to be a ‘troubler of 
Israel’ on issues of world development. "' 


THE 9S THESES: 1517. = 1967 
00 pages, Sw. Fr. (2.5030 ©. 75; Ss. 


Reformation event is an ecumenical event and the rigid con- 
fessionalism is passed. Young Lutherans write modern theses 
in this volume. 


RISK, 1968 


THE NEGRO CHURCH IN THE USA 
50 pages, Swe r 2. 30; 2 0, 75: os: 


Incisive commentary on the Negro church by black people them- 
selves. 


ASSEMBLY IN THE HUNGRY WORLD 
64 pages, Sw. Fr. 2.50; 3 0. 75; 5s. 


In a world where millions starve, how relevant are the issues 
discussed in the sections of the Uppsala Assembly? 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


CONGREGEMUR 
63 pages, Sw. Fr. 3.00; $ 1.00; 6s. 


A worship booklet for young people with an introduction by 
H. R. Weber on liturgy in an ecumenical community and on 
Bible study. 


THE NEW CREATION AND THE NEW GENERATION 
Albert van den Heuvel, ed. 


i227 pages, ow. Pr. 4, 005% 1. 7a: se. 


A book about youth work, to be ordered from Friendship Press 
in New York (475 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 10027, USA) 
or from the Publications Office, World Council of Churches, 
Geneva. 
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